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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



The failing health of Mr. Beecher's wife rendered it desir- 
able that he should remove her to the east. This was no 
sooner known than the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn sought 
his services ; he accepted the invitation, and was settled over 
that church in the latter part of the year 1847. On his taking 
charge of this congregation he made a bold and explicit avowal 
of his sentiments, both as to religion and as to various popular 
movements and questions of the day, declaring his full deter- 
mination to adhere to those sentiments, and to propagate 
them publicly, whatever might be the result. He soon suc- 
ceeded to. secure one of the largest congregations of any 
preacher in the United States. His congregation is composed 
mainly of those in early and middle age, who have been 
collected and teamed by his labours, and who are distinguished 
by their liberality, their benevolence, and their zeaious 
exertions to promote the well-being of all the region found 
about them. 

Mr. Beecher's mode of preparation for his ptiipit labbttr 
differs very materially from that of the majority of preachers. 
We have already stated, that when at college rife Studied both 
books and men; in his preparations for the pulpit he seems to 
study men rather than books. During the Week he visits 
among all classes of persons, noticing their peculiarities of 
character, and ascertaining their mental arid irib'fal condition 
and necessities. On Sunday morning— so it is said' — he draws 
out upon paper the outline of his sermon, and goes from his 
study to the pulpit, when the ink is scarcely dry upon his 
paper, and while his thoughts are fresh in his mind. An 
hour's nap and a slight repast in the afternoon being taken, 
he prepares in like manner for his evening sermon, and gcies 
again before a congregation of upwards of 2,000 persons, the 
majority of whom lean forward in breathless silence to deli- 
neations of character, pathetic appeals, and exposures of popu- 
lar evils, such as few besides himself can give. 

Mr. Beecher paid a very short visit to the metropolis 6'f 
England in 1S52, and spent a few days also in Paris. During 
his stay in London, he won "golden opinions" from the few 
with whom he had intercourse. One of these fe'Wj ari admir- 
able judge of men and of preaching, says of him :—''• Mr. H. 
Ward Beecher is by far the mo'St amusing and fascinating 
American it has ever been our lot to meet; He is a mass Of 
flaming fire— restless, fearless, brilliant— a mixture of the 
poet, the orator, and the philosopher, such as we have seldom, 
if ever, found in any other ifian to the same extent. He is 
vivacious beyond even the temperature of Paris, and mirthful 
even to wildness, seeming rib't to kriow that there is such & 
thing as care or sorrow in the world.'' 

We rejoice to be able to present our leaders with a good 
portrait of this interesting branch of a most interesting family, 
from a daguerreotype, taken expressly for this work; by Mr. 
M. B. Brady, of New- York. 



INTELLECT AND IMAGINATION., 

A prevailing idea, more widely diffused, and far more 
difficult of refutation a century since than at the present time, 
has still sufficient vitality to demand a few words on the 
opposite side of the question. Its nature is briefly this : that 
there exists such an essential incongruity between the prac- 
tical intellect arid the imaginative faculties— between those 
mathematical functions which take an exclusive cognizance 
of the real and demonstrable, and those higher characteristics 
which reach to the ideal— that the possession or cultivation of 
the latter implies an inaptitude on the part of their possessor 
to bear an active part in the business of the world. It is only 
within the memory of the present generation that a very 
general protest has been entered against this fallacy, and that 
an organised movement has been made in favour of the prin- 
ciple that there is nothing really antagonistic or incongruous 
in the association of the practical ability, industry, and zeal, 
which are necessary to carry on the affairs of commerce or the 
business of social and political life, and the imaginative or 



poetical power which can see and appreciate the beauty, 
fitness, and suggestiveness — the ultimate qualities and spiritual 
views of mere commodity. The marvellous increase of books, 
read chiefly by those who are active workers in the busy hive 
of men, and who exhibit no deterioration, but rather an 
increase of the qualities most essential to success in life — and 
the numerous instances in which the finer faculties of the 
mind have sought and found expression, even amid the roar 
of the factory machinery, or the routine of a' public shop — are 
arguments as incontrovertible as they are suggestive. The 
whole high-class scientific literature of our day is a noble 
example of the human mind rising gradually through the 
stages of mere demonstration, and taking its stand upon the 
ultimate verge of the proved, reaching forward, with a hopeful 
gesture, into the illimitable fields of speculation and faith. 
And this feature of the mind of the age must not be con- 
founded with that sentimental indolence of the intellect that is 
satisfied with random guesses, when it might be convinced by 
demonstrative reasoning ; but is more truly a proof how the 
investigatibti of facts leads to a perception of analogies and 
uses, which, when logic has exhausted its power, lifts the 
contemplative soul to a higher mood of reasoning, and sug- 
gests yet nobler relations and adaptations — system indicated 
by system, and beauty and order, which the mind can rest 
assured of, though it cannot define, sanctifying the percep- 
tions of the intellect to yet loftier uses. 

It is utterly to mistake the nature of the human mind, as 
much as it is to misapprehend the established order of provi- 
dential government, to suppose that the cultivation of the 
niehtal powers in their entirety can be prejudicial to the 
strength or efficiency of any one part. It is an equal mistake 
to imagine that the purpose of life is accomplished by a limi- 
tation of the mind to such pursuits as result only in the 
effective carrying on of the trade or profession in which one is 
placed, of hi the acquisition of position, wealth, or influence. 
In an intellectual view, the education is greatly defective 
which is confined to the investigation of such subjects only as 
aire capable of strict scientific definition and demonstration. 
Theffe is evef at work an active mental principle, which is 
satisfied only by an iridulgeflfcfe in speculation, by outward 
forms of beauty,- by ill war d suggestions Of something lovely 
arid elevated. It cannot be doubted that those emotions 
which have found Sri expression iri art or poetry are integrally 
portions of the mihd of man; bfeaf an intimate relation with 
the Other parts of ids mental constitution; and have equally 
to perfb'ftii a worit necessaf y to' the full and vigorous develop- 
riierit of his timid: We' see an arialb'gy in the other works of 
iiatiire'; It catiribt be denied — for it rests upon universal 
evidence— that beauty is Sri essential element of the universe ; 
arid this; too; as a distinct attribute, whose influence is not 
apparent upon the riiefely utilitarian qualities of things. 
The grandest opef atib'ns Of natiitfe are often the most beautiful. 
Were beauty useless; the fear th might revolve, and meet the 
morning sun; and Irian have no knowledge of the fact, but by 
the recurrence of light ; but a golden dawn is shed upon the 
earth— the sky, the fields, the hills, the waters, wear a robe of 
beauty — arid we' know the poets of all ages spake a truth when 
they sang of the splendour of Aurora, or the early dawn, for 
we see the same still recurring with the regularity and preci- 
sion of an eternal law. The same sun which rises in beauty 
sets in glory, amid crimson clouds and radiant splendours ; 
and during its passage from 'the east to west, a myriad birds, 
with plumage of the most brilliant hues, sing to it in exquisite 
modulations amid forests whose trees are beautiful in form, 
and of infinite variety of foliage ; the hills wear a crown of 
glory in its rays, and the waters reflect back the brightness of 
the beams. Whence is all this ? Is it a phantom in the mind r 
If so, then are all men maniacs. Is it not rather a pre-ordained 
law of the universe ? and is not man so constituted that — in 
accordance with the universal principle that an effect has an 
inevitable relation with its cause — he perceives this beauty, 
seeks after it, delights in it, because by some subtle law of his 
being it is necessary for his full development and happiness 
that he should do so r 



